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China’s Achilles Heel: 


Explosive Population Growth 


China startled the world two 
years ago when the Communist 
government announced that its first 
official census had counted 582,603,- 
417 people as of June 30, 1953 on 
the Chinese mainland. 

In addition, the Communists esti- 
mated that 7.6 million lived in ‘‘not 
yet liberated’’ Taiwan and that 
11.7 million Chinese were living 
overseas. So the ‘‘all China’’ total 
was reported to be 602 million. 

Birth and death rates* were re- 
ported to be 37 and 17, respective- 
ly. If those rates are accurate, 
China mainland’s population is in- 
creasing at an annual rate of two 
percent, or more than 12 million 
people a year. 

Assuming that rate is correct, 
China’s population has grown by 
approximately 42 million during 
the three and a half years since the 
census was taken. That increase is 
slightly more than the entire popu- 
lation of our three most populous 
states: New York, California and 
Pennsylvania. China’s increase in 
food production, no matter how 
prodigious, cannot match such a 
pace indefinitely. 

If China’s population is 625 mil- 
lion people today, it is 1.6 times the 


population of India, 3.1 times that 
of the Soviet Union and 3.7 times 
that of the United States. 

Should China’s people continue 
to multiply at the rate of two per- 
cent per year—experts expect it 
may go even higher—China will 
add to her numbers during the next 
seven years as many people as now 
live in Japan (90 million). By 
1980, only 24 years from now, her 
population will reach one billion. 

China’s first reaction to this ex- 
plosive growth was boastful elation. 
The census assured manpower, one 
of her greatest needs, to carry out 
the vast program of industrializa- 
tion and collectivization which the 
Communists hope will change the 
face and spirit of traditional China. 
Communist officials seemed to dis- 
regard momentarily that workers 
must be fed. They seemed to be 
trapped by fallacious Marxian doc- 
trine, which holds that overpopu- 
lation is impossible because labor 
is the source of all wealth. 

But the Chinese are hard-headed 
realists. They had to look at those 
stark statistical facts squarely 
when they drew up their many 

*Birth rates, death rates and rates of natural 


increase are in terms of 1,000 of the population 
per year. 
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development plans for industrial- 
ization, agricultural production, 
health, education, etc. Sound plan- 
ning in any nation, to be effective, 
must be firmly based on population 
statistics and projected growth. 
China’s grandiose plans are no ex- 
ception. She must feed, clothe, edu- 
cate and care for approximately 
625 teeming millions right now and 
very possibly one billion by 1980. 

The many government plans, if 
they succeed, will remold feudal 
China into the greatest industrial 
power of Asia and one of the indus- 
trial giants of the world. Without 
improved living levels—in China, 
freedom from famine and disease 
is a vast improvement—her plans 
are doomed to failure. 

It now seems that the alarming 
significance of sheer numbers of 
people is beginning to seep through 
the dialectic insulation which ‘‘ pro- 
tects’’ the Marxian mind. At least 
some Communist officials are aware 
that rapid population growth 
threatens China’s very survival; 
that any production gains may be 
swallowed up by population in- 
erease unless the rate of increase 
is reduced sharply and quickly. 


To achieve this, Chinese birth 
rates must be drastically cut to 
balance falling death rates. The 
extensive public health programs 
included in China’s development 
plans will reduce those death rates 
even further as modern death con- 
trol techniques penetrate remote 
provinces and villages. So the prob- 
lem must be met head-on, now. 

That is why the Chinese Com- 
munists have launched a program 
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to control births. Articles describ- @ 


ing contraceptive methods in inti- 
mate detail found only in medical 
journals in this country appear in 
popular Chinese publications. As 
early as 1954, abortion was legal 
under rigid stipulations. Last Au- 
gust, those stipulations were liber- 
alized. Sterilization is also per- 
mitted under certain circumstances. 

So, out of one side of their 
mouths, the Chinese have been 
boasting in their best Marxian dia- 
lectics to the rest of the world 
about their country’s growing pop- 
ulation while out of the other side, 
they are trying to persuade the 
Chinese people to adopt the prac- 
tice of family planning. 

In doing this, they not only fla- 
grantly violate Marxian philos- 
ophy, they are trying to undermine 
some of the most basic familial con- 
cepts of the very ancient Chinese 
culture. No wonder their initial 
steps were cautious, even devious, 
as if testing the temper of the peo- 
ple on this, the most delicate sub- 
ject. More recently, the propa- 
ganda drums are beating the mes- 
sage out at a much faster tempo. 

Obviously, China is aware that 
Japan has cut her birth rate from 
34.3 in 1947 to 19.4 in 1955 by legal- 
izing contraception, abortion and 
sterilization. This was accom- 
plished within a fixed cultural pat- 
tern not unlike that of China in 
familial matters, and without the 
benefit of the many totalitarian 
propaganda techniques available 
to the Chinese Communists. The 
Japanese simply faced up to the 
stark fact of starvation if they did 
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é... control their numbers. Their 
achievement to date has been a 
demographic wonder. 

Time runs out quickly when the 
population base is as astronomical 
as that of China. Her rapid rate 
of growth, and the even more ex- 
plosive growth which threatens, 
could be her ‘‘ Achilles heel.’’ 

China’s future inexorably de- 
pends upon how quickly she will be 
able to change the reproductive 
pattern of her teeming millions. 


CHINA’S FIRST CENSUS UPSETS 
PREVIOUS GUESSES 

Populationwise, China has al- 
ways been ‘‘a riddle wrapped in a 
mystery inside an enigma’’ to bor- 
row Churchill’s description of the 
USSR. Anyone who knows China 
would readily understand the al- 
@= insurmountable difficulties of 

obtaining an accurate and complete 
census of that land. 

The vast majority of the people 
are illiterate peasants who tradi- 
tionally have a suspicious attitude 
toward government officials. Under 
such circumstances, it is almost im- 
possible for enumerators to obtain 
accurate census data. Because 
China is geographically so huge 
and because transportation and 
communication facilities are so 
limited, any nationwide census 
must cope with numerous and seri- 
ous mechanical problems. 

Until the Communists announced 
the results of their first official een- 
sus on November 1, 1954, the world 
generally believed that China’s 
population was under the 500-mil- 

lion mark. In 1946, Dr. Warren 
@ romps0n, an eminent American 
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demographer, estimated that 
China’s population was between 
375 and 425 million.’ A year later, 
the Chinese Nationalist govern- 
ment estimated a mainland popu- 
lation of about 450 million.” 

In July 1950, the Chinese Com- 
munists revised upward the esti- 
mate of the Nationalist government 
to 492.5 million. At the end of 1952, 
they again upgraded the estimate 
to 567.7 million.2 Preparation for 
elections and economic planning 
stressed the need for a more ac- 
curate inventory of the people so in 
April 1953, directives were issued 
from Peiping that a census should 
be taken as of June 30, less than 
three months later. 

In China, the first public reac- 
tion to the results of the 1953 cen- 
sus was one of sheer joy. Pai Chien- 
hua of the Census Department 
stated : 


In our country, as in the Soviet Union 
and the People’s Democracies, ‘people’ 
are the most precious of all categories of 
capital... . These more than six hundred 
million hard-working and courageous 
Chinese people are now constructing and 
defending their motherland with unparal- 
leled enthusiasm under the leadership of 
the Communist Party of China. This not 
only shows that China has a powerful 
force to build Socialism but also demon- 
strates that she has the power to defend 
peace in Asia and the world.4 


He denounced ‘‘the bourgeois 
economists who cling to bankrupt 
Malthusian theories of popula- 
tion.’”’ He contended that China 
has vast amounts of virgin land 
and undeveloped natural resources 
and that her rates of production 
easily out-stripped her rates of 
population increase.5 
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Pai Chien-hua’s denial of the 
possibility of overpopulation in a 
Communist country closely fol- 
lowed the Marxist line so evident 
in the papers given by the Com- 
munist delegates to the United Na- 
tions World Population Confer- 
ence in Rome in September 1954. 
Again and again, they boasted that 
under the Communist system pro- 
duction would always keep pace 
with consumer needs. It is the 
same argument which the French 
Communists have been parroting in 
the controversy now raging in 
France.* 


HOW RELIABLE ARE 
CHINA’S DATA? 

Dr. Irene B. Taeuber whose 
studies of East Asian demography 
have gained her an international 
reputation and Mr. Leo A. Orleans 
of the staff of the Library of Con- 
gress have recently published a note 
regarding the Chinese census pro- 
cedures. They report that the cen- 
sus seems to have comprised a com- 
bination of registration and enu- 
meration, but that an exact anal- 
ysis of the process used is not pos- 
sible because reports do not give 
adequate information. There is evi- 
dence that the results of the census- 
registration were checked against 
the population data in the adminis- 
trative records of the local govern- 
ments. 

The operation extended over 
many months. The census was re- 
ported to be only 29 percent com- 
plete by the end of 1953. By March 


*Reported in the 
Bulletin. 


November 


Population 


This: issue analyzes in detail the 


Marx-Lenin doctrine, which is the basis for 
Communist population theory. 
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1954, only 30 percent of the a 
try (presumably containing a larg- 
er share of the population) had 
been processed. Yet, only three 
months later the job was completed. 
Taeuber and Orleans conclude: 
‘“‘The fact that the results of the 
counting and reporting procedures 
that occurred between June of 
1953 and June of 1954 are not a 
census in the technical definition of 
the term does not necessarily dis- 
credit the figure for the total popu- 
lation obtained by the process.’’¢ 


Nor does it suggest that the re- 
sult is very exact. But the Chinese 
Communists claim a high degree of 
accuracy for this, their first cen- 
sus. They allege that 574.2 mil- 
lion of the 582.6 million mainland 
Chinese were enumerated by ‘‘di- 
rect census.’’ Only 8.4 millio 
Chinese (1.4 percent) in remote 
areas were estimated on the basis 
of local government reports. Fur- 
thermore, they claim that a sample 
recheck of 53 million people showed 
a duplication rate of only 1.39 and 
an omission rate of only 2.55 per 
1,000 persons.? The Chinese gov- 
ernment has published its instrue- 
tions to their field enumerators, and 
western experts believe that these 
were reasonably adequate. 


It is probable that this census is 
more accurate than any other count 
of China’s population. Previous 
figures have been estimates made 
on the basis of local government 
figures. If the census figure is cor- 
rect, it is clear that the estimates 
of China’s population made during 
the past century have been low b 
scores of millions. In any even 
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the United Nations has published 
the Communists’ 1953 census figure 


in the current Demographic Year- 
book. 


Even if the margin of error in 
this census is as high as 100 million, 
the population of China is still 
enormous and its potential rate of 
growth presents China —and the 
world—with a very serious prob- 
lem. 


BIRTH RATE HIGH: 
DEATH RATE DECLINING 

When the Communists an- 
nounced the census results, they 
also reported that a survey of more 
than 30 million persons showed a 
birth rate of 37 and a death rate of 
17.8 This would mean an annual 
rate of natural increase (births 
over deaths) of two percent a year: 
12 million more Chinese to feed 
each year. 

Many western demographers 
question the accuracy of these vital 
statistics. They especially doubt 
that the Chinese death rate has de- 
clined to 17—particularly in the 
rural areas where, according to the 
census, 87 percent of the Chinese 
people still live. Obviously, the 
Communist regime would be 
strongly motivated to report such 
a low death rate since this would 
indicate a vast improvement in the 
economic and social well-being of 
the people. 

The Communist domination of 
the mainland did put an end to 
the widespread war and civil strife 
which had plagued China for near- 
ly 40 years. Although followed by 
purges and the Korean War, this 
occupation brought at least ele- 
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mentary peace and order to the 
mainland and created a compara- 
tively normal family and commu- 
nity existence for most Chinese. 
This new stability may not yet have 
reduced the death rate to 17, but it 
is certainly possible and perhaps 
probable—that even a lower death 
rate will be achieved within the 
next few years. The precedent 
for such an accomplishment is 
found in other underdeveloped 
Asiatic countries, notably in the 
Federation of Malaya, where the 
death rate has been reduced to 12. 
Consequently, Malaya’s annual 
rate of population growth now ex- 
ceeds three percent.® 





CHINA’S ANNUAL INCREASE IS 
ALARMING 

Populations grow geometrically 
(1, 2, 4, 8, 16), like compound in- 
terest. With so large a population 
base, China’s reported rate of natu- 
ral increase of two percent a year 
means an astronomical increment: 
mainland China has gained about 
42 million people since the census 
of June 30, 1953. She now has ap- 
proximately 625 million people. 

Should such a rate of increase 
continue, China will add over 90 
million by the end of 1963, when 
her population will total about 718 
million. She will reach the billion 
mark by 1980. 

Clement Attlee, former Prime 
Minister of the United Kingdom, 
and other Labor Party leaders 
visited Communist China in 1954. 
His well-publicized comment de- 
serves repeating in the light of re- 
cent developments: 
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The world is faced . . . with a govern- 
ment that is prepared to see its popula- 
tion of 600,000,000 increase to 700,000,- 
000 or 800,000,000 in the next two dec- 
ades. Not only is there no policy of re- 
straint but there is actual encouragement 
toward intense fruitfulness. I think the 
real reason for this is that China, being 
admittedly a backward country, hopes to 
make up in quantity what it lacks in 
quality in order to achieve a position of 
power in the world. This is a disturbing 
thought.1° 

Western demographers are in- 
clined to believe that China’s rate 
of population growth will go even 
higher. The death rate should con- 
tinue to fall as public health meas- 
ures are extended to more and more 
people in the remotest areas. The 
traditionally high birth rate is not 
likely to fall as rapidly as the death 
rate. And as the difference between 
birth rates and death rates in- 
creases, the annual rate of natural 
increase will soar. 

China is one of those countries 
of the world where population ex- 
plosions can be ignited by imbal- 
ance between births and deaths. 
That is, a rapidly falling death 
rate, unless accompanied by a simi- 
lar reduction in the birth rate, 
could skyrocket China’s rate of 
population growth. 


A PLANNER’S NIGHTMARE 


The size of the existing popula- 
tion and the rate of future popula- 
tion growth must be a major de- 
terminant for realistic planning. 
It certainly occurred to the prag- 
matic Chinese planners that an 
annual rate of population growth 
of two or three percent would im- 
peril, even wipe out entirely, any 
gains which would accrue through 
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China’s three five-year plans (to 
be completed by 1967), her 12-year 
plan for agricultural development 
and her ambitious program for ex- 
tending education to all children 
and health benefits to all her people. 

A few elemental factors which 
limit China’s potential production 
of the two most basic needs of any 
modern industrial society, food and 
steel, must have given the Commu- 
nist planners feverish nightmares. 
Famine, endemic in China for ages, 
will be eliminated if living levels 
are improved. It has been estimated 
that about a hundred million Chi- 
nese died of starvation during the 
past century. Since 1900, many 
famines have occurred, with some 
part of China suffering crop fail- 
ure almost every year. Tens of 
thousands have starved to death in 
some sections while ample food was 
available a few hundred miles 
away. Primitive means of transport 
and communication made relief im- 
possible. In recent decades, the 
situation has been complicated by 
warfare, banditry, and government 
instability.™ 

Since the Communist coup in 
1949, a stable government doubt- 
less has made increases in crop 
production possible. The motor 
truck and a growing network of 
railroads have begun to break down 
the isolation of many regions. But 
in so vast a country with so huge a 
population, only a beginning can 
have been made outside the larger 
cities. 

Arable land is the basis for agri- 
cultural production. Before the 
Communists came to power, it was 


estimated that China had about 220 @ 
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Approximate Population Per Square Mile 


Over 250 125-250 25-125 


[3] aes Under 2 





FIGURE 1: POPULATION DENSITY IN CHINA 


Approximate distribution of China’s people. Half of China’s population is con- 
centrated in seven of her 28 provinces and independent cities. The areas of heaviest 
population density tend also to be the areas containing her richest agricultural land. 


million acres of arable land under 
cultivation. That which lies in the 
rich alluvial river-bottoms includes 
some of the finest agricultural land 
in the world. Dr. J. Lossing Buck, 
a leading authority on Chinese 
agriculture, has estimated that ap- 
proximately 35 million acres in 
China and a small additional acre- 
age in Manchuria might be brought 
into production by irrigation and 


@ reclamation.!* The Communists 


might succeed in doing this. But 
the yield which her arable acres 
will ultimately produce is limited. 

There is little doubt but that the 
Communists can, through careful 
planning, increase production 
yields considerably. Extensive con- 
solidation of small holdings should 
permit more efficient production 
where the contour of the land 
makes larger units possible. Ter- 
raced fields on sloping land cannot 
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be easily changed, if at all. Nor 
ean much of China’s agricultural 
production be increased by mechan- 
ization: intensive agriculture in- 
volving close planting and hand la- 
bor is capable of far greater pro- 
duction per unit of land, though 
production per worker is low. 

The intensive use of chemical 
fertilizers would undoubtedly in- 
crease production. Some years ago, 
it was estimated that China could 
use 20 million tons of fertilizer an- 
nually’ (current world produc- 
tion, excluding USSR, was about 21 
million tons last year). How could 
China possibly produce the quan- 
tity she needs in an industrial plant 
which she-does not now have? How 
could she distribute it to her far- 
flung acres when her industrial de- 
velopment has already seriously 
overtaxed her rail and motor trans- 
port? 

The Communists _ recently 
claimed a 62.6 percent gain in grain 
production in six years (1949-55) .14 
In appraising this it should be re- 
membered that in 1949, China was 
just beginning to recover from the 
Japanese invasion followed by civil 
war, and that 1955 has been re- 
ported a phenomenally good crop 
year. So while such an increase is 
possible, it should not be accepted 
as a norm which could be repeated 
often. 

Food production will undoubted- 
ly continue to increase in China for 
a time. The big questions are: 
‘‘How much and how fast?’’ and 
‘*Will human reproduction cancel 
out the gains?’’ Both arable land 
and acreage yields are finite factors. 
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STEEL PRESENTS MANY PROBLEMS 

Recently, Dr. Harrison Brown, 
Professor of Geochemistry at the 
California Institute of Technology, 
has explored the problem which 
confronts the heavily populated 
agrarian nations of Asia in achiev- 
ing an industrial break-through. 
Steel is the crux of that problem. 
China currently claims an annual 
steel production of three million 
tons. Her target for 1970 is 36 mil- 
lion tons. Her potential in steel 
production is as difficult to appraise 
as is her potential in food produc- 
tion because data are not available. 
But here again some limiting fac- 
tors can be noted. 

In the United States today, about 
eight tons of steel per person are 
in use in rails, bridges, automobiles, 
ete. This per capita backlog is 
being added to at the rate of about 
one-third of a ton per capita per 
year. Dr. Brown has stated that a 
minimum steel backlog of between 
one and two tons per person is 
necessary to maintain even a very 
modest level of industrialization.'® 
Japan is the only Asian country 
whose steel backlog is more than a 
few hundred pounds per person. 

Assuming that China’s present 
rate of population increase goes no 
higher but remains at about two 
percent a year, her population will 
total 815 million in 1970. If she 
makes her steel production goal of 
36 million tons that year, per capita 
production will be only about 90 
pounds. To raise production from 
three million tons in 1955 to 36 mil- 
lion tons by 1970, production must 
be doubled every four and a half 
years. Approximately 290 million @ 
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®@ tons of steel will have been pro- 
duced. That is a big undertaking. 
Perhaps it is possible. But no other 
country has ever achieved a nine- 
fold increase in steel production in 
so short a time. 

Assuming further that in 1970, 
all of those 290 million tons of steel] 
are in use and that miraculously 
none is used for scrap and none 
lost, only about one-third of a ton 
would be added to China’s per 
capita backlog. She would then be 
only a fraction of the way toward 
the steel backlog which Dr. Brown 
says is minimal for a modern in- 
dustrial nation. 

The enormous magnitude of 
China’s problem is obvious. If 
population growth were to stand 
still for fifteen years, and if steel 
production could be multiplied 
nine-fold, the prospect of China 
accomplishing her 1970 goal would 
look a good deal more hopeful. 


CHANGING CHINA’S 3500-YEAR- 
OLD CULTURAL PATTERN 


China’s future is inexorably tied 
to the speed with which the Com- 
munists can change the reproduc- 
tive pattern of the people. If the 
practice of family planning is uni- 
versally adopted quickly, if the 
birth rate declines along with the 
death rate, then the rate of growth 
will be held in check. China will 
have more borrowed time than she 
now has. 

Japan’s success in reducing her 
birth rate 43 percent in eight years 
—from 34.3 in 1947 to 19.4 in 1955 
—must be closely studied by the 
Chinese Communists. Abortion has 
been the principal means used in 
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Japan, and the Chinese Commu- 
nists are advocating this measure 
as well as contraception and steril- 
ization. Some cultural factors are 
similar in both nations: infanticide 
has been an accepted practice 
throughout the centuries. That 
could explain why abortion is more 
acceptable there than in the west. 

The ties of a 3500-year-old cul- 
ture die hard, as has been proved in 
China through one dynasty after 
another. One of the strongest rela- 
tionships in Chinese culture has 
been the parent-child, father-son 
relationship. The desire for many 
sons for security in old age used to 
be a dominant motivating force. 

Communist propaganda has been 
chipping away the foundation of 
these ancestral mores. Marxian 
philosophy is supposed to fill the 
void, but there is evidence that the 
Chinese peasant has been badly 
shaken by the intensity of the ‘‘de- 
Confucianizing’’ propaganda. An 
interview with Madame Li Te- 
ch’uan, the Minister of Health, re- 
printed in part on page 146 con- 
firms this. 

If Communist officials are as 
aware of the problem of popula- 
tion growth as Madame Li implies, 
why have those who publicly advo- 
cated family limitation moved so 
circuitously, even deviously? Care- 
ful study of events and official pro- 
nouncements since the census was 
taken makes it quite clear that uni- 
versal understanding and accept- 
ance of the problem do not yet 
exist. Those few highly placed offi- 
cials who are now advocating fam- 
ily planning may be having diffi- 
culty converting their colleagues 
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because their minds are shrouded 
by their Marxian concepts of pop- 
ulation theory. 


IN ORWELLIAN TERMS, 
CHINA “DOUBLE-THINKS” 

The steps which the Chinese Com- 
munists have taken to achieve a 
truly Orwellian state of ‘‘double- 
think’’—to remain good Marxists 
committed to the Party’s dogmas 
concerning the evils of neo-Malthu- 
sianism and at the same time to 
incorporate population control as 
a legitimate function of govern- 
ment—have recently been made 
available by Dr. Irene B. Taeuber.’® 
This account of the fascinating 
gyrations which Party officials have 
been going through in Peiping is 
based in considerable part on Dr. 
Taeuber’s report. 

The first public statement urging 
family planning was not made by 
an important Communist person- 
ality but by a late convert to the 
Communist regime, Deputy Shao 
Li-tzu, before the National People’s 
Congress on September 18, 1954. 
He pointed out that while China 
enjoyed the blessings of vast terri- 
tories, the resources needed much 
development and many problems 
were presented by the large pop- 
ulation. He particularly empha- 
sized that it was becoming increas- 
ingly difficult to expand educa- 
tional facilities rapidly enough to 
meet the needs of the growing pop- 
ulation. References to the hard- 
ships of motherhood were linked 
with denials of neo-Malthusianism. 
He concluded his argument by 
saying : 
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It is a good thing to have a large popu- 6 


lation, but in an environment beset with 
difficulties, it appears that there should 
be a limit set. . . . Medical theories on 
contraception must be propagated, and 
contraceptives, and practical guidance on 
contraception should be supplied and 
given.!7 

Deputy Shao Li-tzu later wrote 
an article ‘‘Concerning the Prob- 
lem of the Dissemination of Knowl- 
edge about Contraception’’ which 
appeared in Kuang Ming Jih Pao, 
a Peiping daily, on December 19, 
1954. After carefully stating that 
his views had nothing in common 
with the unscientific neo-Malthus- 
jan theory of population, he urged 
that the knowledge of contracep- 
tion be widely disseminated in 
China primarily for the sake of 
maternal and infant health. He 
even hit on a new argument: that 
a wider use of contraception would 
permit more students to continue 
their studies after marriage and 
thus make greater contributions to 
society.18 


This statement caused consider- 
able speculation in the west: to 
what extent did Shao Li-tzu’s 
statements reflect the official Com- 
munist views? An approval of his 
position came early in 1955 when 
numerous official Party publica- 
tions began to feature articles 
about birth control. One in Hsin 
Chung-kuo fu-nu (New China’s 
Women), the official journal of the 
All China Federation of Demo- 
cratic Women, discussed the prob- 
lems of birth control; another 
article in Chung-kuo ch’ing-nien 
(China Youth), the Communist 
Youth League’s publication, car- 
ried an article written by a gyne- 
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® ecologist and describing in detail 


various methods of contraception. 

The search for contraceptives 
seems to be extensive. As reported 
by Madame Li (see page 146), 
traditional herbalist formulae are 
being tested. Some of the means sug- 
gested might be described as bor- 
dering on the naive, as when ad- 
vance-herbalist Yeh Hsi-chun, Dep- 
uty of the National People’s Con- 
gress, in all seriousness evoked a 
diet of tadpoles to solve the prob- 
lem: 

Fresh tadpoles coming out in the spring 
should be washed clean in cold well wa- 
ter, and swallowed whole three or four 
days after menstruation. If a woman 
swallows fourteen live tadpoles on the 
first day and ten more on the following 
day, she will not conceive for five years. 
If contraception is still required after 
that, she can repeat the formula twice, 
and be forever sterile. ... This formula 
is good in that it is effective, safe, and 
not expensive. The defect is that it can 
be used only in the spring.2° 


THE DIALECTIC MAN ON THE 
FLYING TRAPEZE 

The new Communist position— 
contortion might be a better word 
—‘‘that retains Marx, repudiates 
Malthus, hurls invective at Neo- 
Malthusians, and advocates the 
limitation of births,’’ to borrow 
Dr. Taeuber’s vivid description, is 
clearly revealed in an article by 
one Yang Ssu-ying which appeared 
October 2, 1955 in Hsiieh-hsi 
(Study), the leading Party 
‘thought journal.’’ This article re- 
solves, at least to the author’s satis- 
faction, the conflict between the 
orthodox Marxist position and the 
new stand on family limitation. 
The author denounces the Malthu- 
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sian theory of population as the 
most reactionary of all capitalistic 
social theories. He claims that 
there is no such thing as a prin- 
ciple of absolute overpopulation 
which can be applied to all forms 
of society. In capitalist society, 
he goes on to state, relative popula- 
tion surpluses are created by the 
accumulation of capital, for the 
number of births automatically 
rises with the accumulation of cap- 
ital. But under communism, so 
says Yan Ssu-ying, there is ‘‘a 
continuous and rapid increase in 
population accompanied, however, 
by a relatively higher standard of 
material well-being of the populace 
and by diminishing sickness and 
mortality rates with simultaneous- 
ly a full and more rational utiliza- 
tion of employment of people pos- 
sessing labor power.’’ Then comes 
the semantically confused boast 
that Malthusian theories are totally 
inapplicable to Comunist China, 
for ‘‘no ‘conceivable’ rates of pop- 
ulation increase can approach the 
rates envisioned in the First Five 
Year Plan.’’*! Like a dialectic man 
on the flying trapeze taking a mid- 
air somersault, Yang Ssu-ying chas- 
tised those who confuse the need 
for birth control in China with 
Malthusianism : 


There are some people who having come 
across articles on methods of birth con- 
trol in newspapers and magazines in our 
country are inclined gleefully to say: 
**Look! The Communists too need Mal- 
thus no less than they need Marx.’’ 

In so doing they are either intentional- 
ly blaspheming the Party and our people 
or else are completely deranged mentally 
by Malthus’ reactionary and fallacious 
views. In giving publicity to notes and 
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methods on birth control our newspapers 
and magazines had not been inspired by 
the belief that we were overpopulated. On 
the contrary, they did so having in mind 
that our country had been at one time a 
colonial or semi-colonial country and one 
that was semi-feudalistic and under im- 
perialist rule so that economically, social- 
ly, culturally, and in regard to general 
welfare facilities we have been rather 
backward. . . . Viewed from the stand- 
point of individual families, the fact that 
there are too many children in a family 
unduly increases the burden of the par- 
ents and affects adversely their work, 
their study of political doctrines, and 
their general livelihood. Similarly the 
children’s education may be profoundly 
affected. In view of the above, in order 
to lessen the difficulties currently facing 
us, to protect the health of [mothers] and 
finally to ensure that the next generation 
may be brought up better, we are not at 
all opposed to birth control. At the same 
time publicity given by certain newspa- 
pers and magazines to methods of birth 
control is also necessary as well as proper. 
This has no point in common with Mal- 
thus’ theory at all.22 


SHADOW AND SUBSTANCE 


The basic philosophy behind the 
Chinese Communists’ position on 
family limitation was summed up 
in the introduction of an article on 
the subject in Hsin Chung-kuo fu- 
nu (New China’s Women) : 

Birth control is to regulate the spacing 
of childbirth by means of contraceptive 
methods. It is aimed to protect the health 
of the mothers and children, so that 
women can be bodily strong to better 
serve the cause of Socialist construction 
and to give full attention and good edu- 
cation to the new generation.23 


The Chinese, like the Japanese, 
base their arguments for birth con- 
trol mainly on personal, family, 
and health motivations. And duty 
to the Party is not overlooked: 


In a Socialist state where agriculturists 
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are being moved into cooperatives, fears 
for old age and desires for children as so- 
cial security cannot be regarded as forces 
buoying an_ over-abundant fertility. 
Health and other family and personal 
reasons for family limitation remain, to- 
gether with the duty of the individual to 
serve the society and the responsibilities 
of parents for the development of chil- 
dren.?4 


The family and health problems 
created by uncontrolled fertility 
are described in an article in 
Chung-kuo ch’ing-nien (China 
Youth) : 


... production cannot be brought to a 
high level at one stroke, and the life of 
the people cannot be improved speedily 
on a large scale. During the course of 
the past several years, the State has paid 
great attention to the founding of under- 
takings to look after the welfare of the 
children and to take care of the health of 
the women and infants. But this has not 
completely solved the difficulties encoun- 
tered by the parents. In some cases, the 
children are not properly developed in 
embryo due to the ill health of their 
mothers, and are born unhealthy or dead. 
In some cases, because of the bad finan- 
cial condition and lack of energy of their 
parents, some children are not nurtured 
properly. It is particularly true with the 
young couples who are still in the course 
of growing up. They need time to learn 
and their financial capacity is far from 
sound. To them, the birth of too many 
children would mean great hardships.25 


GOOD HEALTH—FOR THE 
STATE’S SAKE 

The maternal health argument is 
more for a means to an end than 
for the sake of health itself. Healthy 
mothers will make a much greater 
contribution to the objectives of 
the state: 


Socialist new morality not only de- 
mands of us arduous labor to serve, di- 
rectly or indirectly, the cause of Socialist 
construction but imposes upon us the re 
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to educate the children... 


a responsibility every family must fulfill. 
It is just because of their sense of re- 
sponsibility toward their children and the 
State that people need to adequately con- 
trol the spacing of childbirth, so that 
they may find enough energy to nurture 
their children while they themselves can 
keep fit, thus to better serve the cause of 
Socialist coustruction. 

There are, of course, people who, crav- 
ing for the life of ease, feel reluctant to 
shoulder the responsibility of rearing 
children. Such individuals should be edu- 
eated on Socialist new morality, so as to 
make them realize that to nurture chil- 
dren is a responsibility of the parents 
and also one which a citizen has toward 
the State.26 


It is of interest to note that all of 
the statements on birth control in 
the journals and newpapers em- 
phasize that the decision to practice 
family limitation is one which can 
be made only by the individuals in- 
volved. No citizen should be re- 
quired to practice birth control. 
But it is the duty of the state to 
provide information, advice, and 
medical facilities to those citizens 
who seek such aid. 


ABORTION AND STERILIZATION 
LEGALIZED 


In most of the articles on family 
limitation, the term ‘‘birth con- 
trol’’ seems to refer to contracep- 
tion. The authors imply that the 
evil of abortion, described as harm- 
ful and identified with the old 
regime, will be removed as more 
satisfactory contraceptive methods 
are developed by the medical pro- 
fession. 

As early as 1954, abortion was 
legal under certain stipulations. 
The precedent for this step is 
found in Lenin’s classic statement 
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which is frequently quoted by the 
Chinese : 

[Our objection to Neo-Mathusianism ] 
. . does not in any way interfere with our 
demanding absolute abolition of all laws 
which prosecute abortion, or the dissemi- 
nation of medical works on safeguarding 
measures. .. . These laws do not cure the 
ailments of capitalism, but convert them 
into particularly malignant, particularly 
serious ones for the oppressed masses. 
Freedom of medical propaganda and the 
safeguarding of the elementary demo- 
eratic rights of the citizen or citizeness 
is one thing; the social teaching of Neo- 
Malthusianism is another thing. . . .27 

Abortion was permitted in cases: 

. where continued pregnancy is consid- 
ered medically undesirable, where the 
spacing of children is already too close, 
and where a mother with baby only four 
months old has become pregnant again 
and experiences difficulties in breast feed- 
ing.*8 

Originally, the consent of both 
husband and wife, medical ap- 
proval and the approval of the 
couple’s Party organization were 
required before an abortion could 
be performed. In August 1956, Fu 
Lien-chang, the Vice Minister of 
Health, stated that the time had 
come to reduce the restrictions on 
abortions. He expressed the hope 
that ‘‘health agencies and medical 
personnel in all areas will consider 
the requests and the difficulties of 
those who apply, and appropriate- 
ly ease the restrictions when delib- 
erating approval for induced abor- 
tions.’ He was careful to add that 
his statement did not constitute un- 
limited approval of abortion and 
urged the use of contraceptive tech- 
niques as ‘‘the best way of birth 
eontrol.’’?® 

Sterilization has also been advo- 
cated by some as a means of birth 
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control with the added advantage 
of permanency. Since male sterili- 
zation requires a very simple opera- 
tion, it places comparatively little 
burden on China’s limited medical 
facilities. This argument has al- 
ready reduced legal restrictions: 
‘*Sterilization was restricted initi- 
ally to those having more than six 
children, then to those having four 
or more. Regardless of the number 
of children, though, the operation 
is limited to families in which the 
woman is over 30 years of age, in 
bad health, economically poor, and 
actively engaged in study.’’ 

WHAT IS THE ATTITUDE OF THE 

CHINESE PEOPLE? 

Public acceptance in terms of the 
actual practice of birth control in 
China is more difficult to evaluate 
than is official policy and theory. 
In spite of ancient cultural mores 
which attach a great deal of im- 
portance to family continuity, 
large families and numerous sons, 
some of the Chinese have already 
adopted the small-family pattern 
as Mr. Aneurin Bevan observed 
when he went to Peiping in 1954: 

The urban educated Communist is clear 
about his own family. He wants a small 
one. At our many lunches and dinners I 
formed a practice of making a little test. 
I went round the Chinese present and en- 
quired the number of children they had. 
It rarely worked out at more than an 
average of two per family. These Chinese 
were all ministers in the Government, uni- 
versity professors and high ranking Com- 
munist Party officials. They all practised 
birth control. . . . When I pressed why 
they did not teach family planning to 
the peasants, I got a confused response. 
Some said the peasants would resent it or 
could not be taught effectively. Others 
protested it would not be necessary be- 
eause Marxist economic planning would 
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ensure plenty for all Chinese no matter 
how numerous.31 

The Communist elite obviously 
practice some form of birth control. 
But what about the millions of 
illiterate peasants in the remote 
areas of China? Since no reliable 
data are available, it is impossible 
to assess the achievements, if any, 
of the new government policy. 

In June 1956, Minister of Health 
Li Te-ch’uan acknowledged delays 
in her report to the National Peo- 
ple’s Congress : 

We have failed to adequately popu- 
larize birth control which may be bene- 
ficial to the health of mothers and chil- 
dren, to the education program for chil- 
dren, and to the prosperity of our nation. 
From now on, we must develop our work 
concerning publicity and education and 
strengthen our work of providing tech- 
nical leaders.32 


Apparently the propaganda pro) 
gram will soon go into high gear. 
On August 6, 1956, the Minister of 
Health formally directed all health 
offices to press a campaign to 
spread birth control information 
through the use of posters, a wide 
distribution of supplies and an 
educational program aimed at the 
various mass organizations. It has 
been reported that the government- 
controlled China Medical Company 
has offered various contraceptives 
for sale and that educational pro- 
grams have been started in Party 
groups and cooperative organiza- 
tions.*3 


CONCLUSION 


In three important Asian coun- 
tries—Japan, India and China— 
population growth is now recog- 
nized as a major internal problem@) 
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Action programs have been or are 
being initiated to check that growth. 
Facing starvation as an alterna- 
tive to controlling population 
growth, the people of Japan have 
resorted to abortion in a supreme 
effort to bring their births into bal- 
ance with deaths. A birth rate de- 
cline of 43 percent since 1947 at- 
tests to the success of their effort. 


The government of India has 
published many volumes in which 
population growth is frankly ree- 
ognized as a major problem, but it 
has been slow in developing an ef- 
fective program. Important studies 
have been made and various meth- 
ods have been given restricted tests. 
Recently, a broader base has been 
accepted for experiments in con- 
traception. Family planning seems 
to be penetrating down to the vil- 
lage level in some areas. 


China has now joined the quest 
for a way out of the morass which 
engulfs nations having too-rapid 
population growth. All of the prop- 
aganda devices of a totalitarian 
state might spread a family plan- 
ning program throughout China, 
even into the remotest villages. It 
is too early to predict what may 
happen, but it is possible that the 
pragmatic Chinese will be moved by 
desperation, so that gains achieved 
by their developmental programs 
will not be eaten up by population 
growth. 


The heavily peopled agrarian na- 
tions of Asia constitute a critical 
area where further rapid increases 
in population pose the most serious 
social, political and economic prob- 
lems. If population growth acceler- 
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ates in this area, there is grave 
danger that plans for improving 
the living levels of over half the 
human race may be_ thwarted. 
Should such a point of demo- 
graphic-economic no-return be 
reached, the outlook for long-con- 
tinued peace and prosperity any- 
where on earth might be gravely 
impaired. 

That the danger is being recog- 
nized in these great Asian nations 
is therefore a good omen. That 
Japan has made remarkable prog- 
ress in checking her rapid popula- 
tion growth proves that the prob- 
lem is not insoluble. The strange 
ideological gyrations of the Party 
members in Peiping are fascinat- 
ing. But the important question 
is: how fast will the Chinese be 
able to check population growth? 

The future of the world could de- 
pend to a very considerable extent 
on the answer to that question. 


—Rosert C. Coox, Editor 


POSTSCRIPT: NEW ACCENT 
ON LATE MARRIAGES 


Two new dispatches received after this 
issue was in type stress the importance 
of the propaganda drive to reduce the 
birth rate. An editorial in the Peiping 
Kuang Ming Jih Pao on August 3 sharp- 
ly criticized the lag in implementing the 
birth control program and ended with a 
warning—perhaps ominous to those who 
are ‘‘thinking erroneously’’: ‘‘ As a mat- 
ter of fact, the voice of the masses de- 
manding contraception knowledge is now 
heard far and wide.’’ Noting that some 
health departments have not met the 
demand, the question is raised: ‘* What 
does this show? In our opinion it shows 
that propaganda has not been well con- 
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ducted and a conservative tendency is 
still evident in the guiding thought con- 
cerning propaganda work. ... The first 
thing to do is to get rid of the outworn 
and erroneous thinking on the part of 
some people.’’ 

On September 6, an article by Huang 
Lien-hai, in ‘‘China Youth’’ reported a 
high prevalence of early marriage among 
factory workers and pointed out the dan- 
gers of this traditional practice. An edi- 
torial in the same issue gave added 
emphasis. Few statistics were presented, 
but the need for re-indoctrination is 
stressed: ‘‘The right time for youths to 
get married has thus become a problem 
deserving the attention of the Youth 
League. The advantages of late marriage 
should be publicized among unmarried 
youths. They should be told that it is 
not too late to get married at 25-26 for 
the men and 23-24 for the women. Young 
men should give their prospective mates 
some time to think it over and should 
not rush them into marriage. .. .’? 

The accompanying editorial reiterated 
the advantages of late marriage: ‘‘. . 
we take the view that it is not advisable 
for young people to marry early. If they 
marry at a later date, they can devote 
more of their energy to their careers and 
study effort. . . . Youth League organs 
should publicize reasons against early 
marriage among young and old people. 
They should help young people alter the 
established practice of early marriage 
and try to stamp out talk advocating 
early marriage. .. .’’—R. C. 
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HOW FAST WILL CHINESE ATTITUDES CHANGE? 


If an intensive campaign for 
family limitation had come within 
the context of the traditional rural 
society, all the experience of China 
itself and of other countries in and 
outside Asia would have indicated 
a high degree of skepticism as to 
the possibility either of swift 
changes in family values or of a 
rapid acceptance of rational plan- 
ning of family size. The situation 
today is not so predictable. Main- 
land China has a society in revolu- 
tion. The new order combines the 
police state and the terror with a 
driving ideology that is at once 
political, economic, and social. Vast 
physical dislocations are occurring 
alongside changes in the organiza- 
tion of agriculture, redefinitions of 


the role of women, and major as- 
saults on the Confucian relation- 
ships. For some eight years now 
youth have been subjected to the 
activities, the indoctrinations, and 
the controls of a Communist re- 
gime. The party organization and 
its correlated group associations 
provide channels for contact and 
influence at the family level even 
in the remote villages. If the drive 
to reduce fertility should be inten- 
sive and conformity to a small 
family pattern should be made an 
objective manifestation of party 
orthodoxy, there could be power- 
ful pressures on women to avoid 
additional pregnancies or, if they 
occurred, to terminate them in 
abortion.— IRENE B. TaEvBER, Pop- 
ulation Index, October 1956. 
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“The Problem” in China* 
by Han Suyin 
(The author of ‘‘A Many-Splendoured Thing,’’ who recently returned 
to Hong Kong from a visit to her native city, Peking.) 


Madame Li Teh-chuan, Minister 
of Public Health in the People’s 
Republic in China, is an attractive, 
plumpish grandmother with sons 
and daughters in their mid-thirties, 
but not a white hair disturbs the 
crow sheen of her lacquered hair. 

Her smooth face, dimpled hands, 
soft voice and easy, spontaneous 
laughter radiate a formidable ener- 
gy and capacity for work, as well 
as a Puritan earnestness which one 
unconciously associates with the 
Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. 

Madame Li is the widow of Feng 
Yu-hsiang, one-time warlord and 
‘‘Christian General,’’ who in his 
later years, disgusted by the cor- 
ruption of the Kuomintang, sym- 
pathised with the Communists. She 
is herself a university graduate 
with a good knowledge of countries 
outside China, and she has done 
social work in China all her life. 
As Health Minister, she has visited 
in the past few years many coun- 
tries, both European and Asian. 

I was in Peking for two months 
and I called on her, bringing her 
the compliments of Raj Kumari 
Amrit Kaur, Minister of Health 
for India, whom I had seen a month 
previously. Madame Li Teh-chuan 
beamed, and of course in no time 


*Reprinted by special permission from 
The Observer (London) of September 
9, 1956. 


we settled down to talking about 
The Problem, uppermost in the 
minds of all women engaged in so- 
cial or health work in an Asia en- 
dowed with staggering birth-rates: 
birth-control, or Family Planning. 


Madame Li said: ‘‘ Quite a head- 
ache, for all of us, these babies. Do 
you know that we increase at two 
per cent a year? Twelve million 
more ... did you read my speech 
and that of Representative Shao 
Li-tse at the People’s Congress in 
Peking the other day?’’ 

I had missed her speech, being 
away touring Szechuan Province in 
the south-west. There, among oth- 
er things, I had visited a factory 
where the production, other than 
of steel rails, was 200 new babies 
per month. 

‘‘To tell the truth,’’ I said, ‘‘a 
lot of Westerners are frightened of 
China, not because of the indus- 
trial progress, but because of the 
population increase. But many 
others, friends of China, are wor- 
ried on our account, because this 
fabulous increase in mouths to feed 
negates every effort to raise the 
standard of living and slows down 
progress.’’ 

‘““As if we didn’t know it,’’ 
sighed Madame Li. ‘‘ We’ve known 
it for a long time, and we’ve de- 
cided this year to start family 
planning in good earnest. We 
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= have been premature, and 


we would have failed.’’ 

‘‘Look at it realistically,’’ said 
Madame Li, speaking the word as 
only a Chinese can. ‘‘If we’d 
started family planning at the 
same time as we reformed the mar- 
riage laws, redistributed the land, 
cleared corruption and shook up 
the capitalists, our 500 million 
peasants would have panicked. 
What new cataclysm was coming 
upon them? What were we trying 
to do? Prevent them sowing the 
seed of new life? It would have 
been terrorism. Even the 100 mil- 
lion or so in towns would have been 
frightened. 

‘‘But now it is different. We’ve 
kept the problem of population in 
mind all this time, and last year 


oe started selling contraceptives 


in all the pharmacies, to whoever 
wished to use them ... but it’s not 
the towns that need family plan- 
ning, it’s the villages. And this 
year, through our women’s organ- 
isations, we’ve had a very good 
idea of what has been happening. 

‘‘Everywhere our teams have re- 
ported a definite demand, on the 
part of village women, for fewer 
children. But family planning re- 
quires some basic knowledge of hy- 
giene and the way bodies are built. 
Six years ago our people were not 
only illiterate; they didn’t have 
the first notion of health or any- 
thing. We’ve done a lot to teach 
them, along with reading and writ- 
ing, and as you know, peasants now 
are quite willing to go to hospital 
and to have operations. They aren’t 


Qeiertenca any more. 
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‘‘Then we didn’t have the goods. 
We might have been flooded with 
requests for contraceptives, in some 
areas, and we wouldn’t have been 
able to produce them. Even now, 
we haven’t got enough to go round, 
so we must start cautiously, sector 
by sector, or we’ll have an epidemic 
of failures, and criminal abortions, 
and we certainly won’t stand for 
that. 


There’s another tough problem, 
and that’s husbands. The wife 
may be willing, but her husband 
may still be quite feudal about 
babies. If we push the thing too 
fast, we’ll have family quarrels, 
and we don’t want that either. So 
we'll have to teach the husbands 
to co-operate. ... 

‘‘That means a lot of talking, 
persuasion, and it must be done by 
the wives, so we’ll have to educate 
the women through our women’s 
organisations, and they in turn will 
teach their husbands. We'll have 
to start where the need is greatest, 
in the villages, and resist taking 
the easy way of sticking to towns. 
We haven’t got enough doctors or 
nurses ... we'll have to organise 
volunteer squads of women. It will 
be difficult but it can be done, step 
by step. 

‘*Representative Shao Li-tse 
(yes, the old gentleman is well into 
his seventies, but still vigorous and 
enthusiastic, especially about fam- 
ily planning) went further than I 
did in his speech to the People’s 
Congress. He advocated voluntary 
tying of the tubes in the male... 
I can imagine some people were 
shocked.”’ 
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‘*When I was in England last 
year,’’ I said, ‘‘I met some doctors 
working on an oral contracep- 
Geksas t 

‘«That of course would be ideal,’’ 
said the Minister of Health. ‘‘So 
cheap, and so realistic. We've 
thought of it too, and Shao Li-tse 
mentioned it... did you hear him 
speak of an old Chinese contracep- 
tive? The formula was secret until 
recently, handed on from father to 
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son. We did not now about this ® 
Chinese oral contraception until 
we happened to ask some of the re- 
formed prostitutes of Shanghai. 
They’ve told us how they managed 
not to have babies by taking a medi- 
cine derived from a certain toad, 
some said, from a fungus, others 
thought. Anyway, we’re trying to 
find out all about it and then we 
shall do scientific experiments to 
see if it works... .”’ 
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